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The Vengeance of Victors 


HERE is no more dismal aspect of human his- 
tory than the behavior of victors. However just 
their cause, they never fail to cast doubt upon its 
righteousness by the manner in which they exploit 
their victory. Usually they disavow vengeance in 
explicit terms and insist that they are only inter- 
ested in justice. But they do not understand how 
unjust all punishment is, which proceeds from a 
situation in which men are judges in their own case. 
Consider the situation in eastern Germany, where 
millions of homeless Germans are forced out of 
Silesia and Czecho-Slovakia and being dumped into 
an already overcrowded and economically bankrupt 
Germany. Let an eyewitness speak: ‘The picture 
[is one] of unimaginable suffering, with thousands 
of the millions of people being kicked out by the 
Poles, dying of starvation by the roadside, with 
no one paying any attention to the corpses, with 
virtually no cattle, poultry, horses, etc., left because 
the Russians or the Poles have taken them away.... 
The greatest criticism against us is our callous indif- 
ference to German suffering, particularly as it mani- 
fests itself in the conspicuous waste of food and the 
incessant driving around on joy-rides and in empty 
trucks while the German transportation situation is 
so desperate.” 

In the British parliament recently an emotional 
scene occurred when Foreign Minister Bevin re- 
ported on conditions in Germany, deplored the par- 
titioning of the country and cried out that Britain 
would not condone the inhumanities which were 
resulting from various occupation policies. The 
British people are particularly concerned about the 
impending starvation on the whole continent. We 
are also concerned, but our conscience seems less 
sensitive than that of Britain, at the present moment, 
possibly because we are farther from the scene and 
have less direct information of the situation. Britain, 
as usual, has the advantage of finding its moral 
sentiments in agreement with its national interests. 
Britain needs a healthy continent, including a healthy 
Germany, for the sake of its own health. But this 
does not detract from the fact that Britain has always 
had a moral abhorrence of degrading a defeated foe. 
We are so isolated, so powerful, and so rich that we 


are not quite sure whether we need the health of 
any other nation for the sake of our own health 
or not. We do need it of course; but the need is 
not sufficiently obvious or vivid to arouse the Amer- 
ican people from the stupor of their post-war lassi- 
tude. 

There is a danger that the vindictive passions of 
the nations, which suffered most acutely from the ter- 
ror of the Nazis, will be compounded with American 
indifference, to produce untenable policies, which 
will make the confusion of Europe worse confound- 
ed. Germany is really a very sick nation, proved 
guilty of criminal psychopathic tendencies. It can 
hardly be cured by being overrun by doctors and 
jailors who fight at the bedside on the question 
whether it is death or cure which is desired, and 
what instruments of death or what curative meth- 
ods should be used. Let another private wit- 
ness report on this situation: “Germany has 
collapsed not only economically and_ politically, 
but also emotionally. The people are exhausted 
and too preoccupied by their day-to-day wor- 
ries to give much attention to larger issues. It 
is all the more important that a minimum standard 
of living be restored. . . . A young socialist told me 
that all during the Hitler period they kept insisting 
that all the Nazis said about the Russian and the 
Allied plans for destroying Germany, was propa- 
ganda. But now what the Nazis said seems to have 
come true. The Russians and Poles are really as 
barbarous as the Nazis said they were; and the 
Western powers are really fighting the German 
people, rather than the Nazis only.” 

It is idle to expect a very high degree of imagi- 
nation from the collective behavior of mankind, 
particularly when it has been subjected to the strains 
of an exhausting war. The whole world is sick in 
fact, the victors only somewhat less so than the 
vanquished. How can one define the Czecho-Slovak 
refusal to discriminate between loyal and disloyal 
Sudetan-Germans than a form of sickness? Or the 
French belief that peace can come to Europe through 
a policy of dismemberment in the West, equal to the 
Eastern dismemberment? All these policies proceed 
from minds and tempers, exhausted by years of war 








and by suffering from Nazi inhumanities of un- 
paralleled cruelty. The nations lack sufficient poise 
and balance to deal creatively and curatively with the 
evils which they confront. 

The French Catholic philosopher Maritain, tells 
the story of a group of French underground fighters 
catching a Gestapo agent, who had made it a practice 
to torture prisoners by tearing out their fingernails. 
The Frenchmen proceeded to repay the Gestapo agent 
in kind until one member of the group was over- 
come by a form of hysterical revulsion. With a cry 
he cut the rope which held the Gestapo criminal, lec- 
tured his comrades on the danger of becoming a Nazi 
in the procedure of avenging Nazi crime ; and set the 
criminal free. Something like that cry of revul- 
sion will have to pass through the victorious world. 
It need not be hysterical and the prisoner need not 
be set free. But the danger of becoming infected 
with the evil which we seek to eradicate must be 
more fully recognized. 


Editorial Notes 


The President has asked for a new conscription 
act, requiring one year of military training for every 
able-bodied youth. The temper of both congress 
and the country is such that the legislation will 
probably not be passed. The conscription measure 
will be rejected for both good and bad reasons. 

The good reasons are: The army is not a good 
educational institution, and the idea that the train- 
ing will be of benefit to the young men is rejected 
by most educators and refuted by the army’s educa- 
tional record. If we have military training let it be 
regarded as a dire necessity and not as an edu- 
cational advantage. 

The second good reason for the rejection of the 
conscription measure is the conviction that being 
armed to the teeth is hardly a good strategy for 
seeking to establish a mood of mutual trust between 
great nations, who were partners yesterday and 
threaten to become enemies tomorrow. It may 
help us to gain day-to-day advantages in the hard 
bargaining in which the nations are engaged. It 
does not help us to achieve a higher degree of 
mutual trust without which a third world war can- 
not be averted. 

The administration and congress have so handled 
the atomic bomb issue that it has accentuated the 
mistrust between Russia and ourselves. There is 
reason to assume that the passage of a conscription 
act would have the same effect. Let us make a fresh 
effort to come to terms with Russia. If we are cer- 


R.N. 





tain this cannot be done, or that it is not desirable 
to do so, let us be consistent and recognize that we 
are preparing for a third world war ; and will require 
every form of preparation, including conscription. 
But if a genuine peace with Russia is regarded as 
both desirable and still possible, let us not take hasty 
actions which will add to the weight of mistrust 
which already exists. We are meanwhile not dis- 
armed; for we have a naval and air power which 
the Russians do not have. The stakes for which 
we are playing are very high; and a certain amount 
of risk is justified. 


But this argument leads to certain consequences 
which illumine the bad reasons for opposing con- 
scription. As always a good deal of isolationism 
and irresponsibility is mixed with more idealistic 
reasons in the camp of those who oppose conscrip- 
tion. The policy of military training is opposed be- 
cause Americans do not realize either the measure 
of our power or the responsibilities which go with 
it. If it really becomes apparent that the world in 
which we live is completely unstable and insecure, 
we cannot finally evade the responsibility of pre- 
paring for all eventualities and of using the power 
we have for the purpose of defense. It may come 
to that. But we are not quite in such a parlous 
state as yet. The men who will be trained in this 
decade are not likely to fight in a war of the future 
in any event. We therefore have a right to be slow 
in making our decision. It may be a good thing 
if we make the decision slowly, even though our 
tardiness is prompted by weariness and irresponsi- 
bility rather than a clear understanding of what is 
involved. Ultimately, however, American strategy 
must rest upon a clear understanding by the Ameri- 
can people of the issues involved; and they must be 
ready to face the facts of life, whatever they are. 
The facts may turn out to be very dismal. The possi- 
bilities of an accord between Russia and the West 
are not too bright. A very heavy price must be paid 
to make them brighter. We ought therefore to un- 
derstand the dire character of the alternative. Com- 
pulsory training does not, for the moment, belong 
to the measures which will improve relations with 
Russia. A common conference on armaments would 
serve the purpose better. 

We have become a world power. We had not been 
this before; and are not yet accustomed to the re- 
sponsibilities of our new status. Let such measures 
be taken as will guarantee an adequate military and 
naval force. But let us not prepare for the next war, 
if any chance remains to reach agreements which will 
prevent the war. R.N. 
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A German Calls for Self-Examination ° 


FRIEDRICH MEINECKE 


HIS is the voice of one of the innumerable peo- 

ple who today have lost their homes and all their 
belongings and are without knowledge of the fate 
that has befallen those nearest and dearest to them. 
They may be dispersed all over the country while 
we are living in the most wretched quarters strug- 
gling for mere existence. Yet I am calling for self- 
examination and I hope that this call may possibly 
give some consolation and new courage to my suf- 
fering fellow-countrymen. | write in the paper spon- 
sored by our masters of today. May I do so without 
being suspected of delivering ordered work? Most 
definitely it is my own impulse and conscience which 
drive me, a man of high age, on the threshold of the 
grave and without fear of men. 

In the spring of 1933 I was the last who warned 
publicly against Hitler. This was two days be- 
fore the Reichstag’s fire. Then terror descended 
upon us and henceforth condemned those to silence 
who had seen from the very start in Hitler’s achieve- 
ments, dazzling though they appeared at first sight, 
something satanic and antagonistic to the spirit of 
Christian and Western civilization. This silence has 
been often misunderstood abroad and interpreted as 
a mere lack of courage. But, in fact, we were over- 
whelmed by a system of terror, inescapable and ex- 
ercised with an ingenuity that has no parallel in his- 
tory. It was characterized by two main features. 
First, it could only be defied if you were ready to 
become a martyr, not only for yourself as an indi- 
vidual but also to sacrifice your whole family. Sec- 
ond, the broader popular effect depended on the close 
interaction of this paralyzing terror with a propa- 
ganda that infiltrated into the masses and worked 
deceptively upon spiritual and even ideal needs. 

Neither terror alone nor propaganda alone would 
have had the full effect. But closely interlocked with 
one another they deluded the masses. A magnificent 
window-dressing offering fine articles, worth their 
price, attracted the customer who had no knowledge 
of the dark and sinister background. Thus there 
originated among us a perverted “idealism,” poisoned 
down to the very roots, and yet one to which many 
an otherwise honest soul succumbed. In addition 
there was the great mass of cold and cynical oppor- 
tunists and the even greater mass of those, particu- 
larly of young people, who for the sake of merely 





*The above article by the famous German historian, 
first appeared in the Muenchner Zeitung, a paper sponsored 
by the American Army of Occupation. Dr. Hans Rothfels, 
of Brown University, has been good enough to translate 
it for us. Professor Meinecke, who received an honorary 
degree from Harvard in 1936, survived in Hitler Germany 
primarily because of his old age. He is now 82. 


living and existing felt it inevitable to adapt them- 
selves to the party. This proved disastrous for the 
fate of all of us. For in this way, throughout the 
nation, the forces were paralyzed which could have 
led to purification and salvation. It is humiliating 
enough that it took a lost war to break the spell of 
the party. 

One may ask me why I speak of our own omis- 
sions and weaknesses only instead of pointing to 
what the victorious powers of Versailles did to us. 
My answer to this is that in the total balance sheet 
of the Third Reich this aspect of the problem also 
would need exaet consideration. But today it seems 
to me more urgent that we examine ourselves and 
do our own housecleaning. One fact, at any rate, 
has to be acknowledged. With the Munich agree- 
ment of 1938 the victorious powers gave Hitler once 
more an opportunity to show a statesmanlike mod- 
eration in the time to come, to consolidate quietly 
the “successes” of his daring seizures and to pre- 
serve the peace of the world. But his demon drove 
him to perdition. By breaking the Munich agree- 
ment and marching into Prague in the spring of 
1939 he showed that he knew of no limits in his 
expansionist drive, that he could not be expected 
to keep any treaty. Further concessions on the part 
of his opponents had become impossible. 

To those who saw more clearly it was apparent 
from the very beginning of the Third Reich that the 
mentality of Hitler and his party was bound to lead 
to war. And at an early moment the dark forebod- 
ing dawned in our mind that such a war, provoked 
in the most unfortunate constellation of the world, 
would end in a disastrous defeat. Only one thing 
did we not anticipate—that the party would succeed 
in exploiting Germany for their own sake by bleeding 
her white in a tremendous effort of almost six 
years. 

Since the fall of Stalingrad and Eisenhower’s land- 
ing in Africa it was perfectly clear that we could 
only prolong but not win the war. A government 
with a sense of responsibility was then in a posi- 
tion to conclude peace in order to prevent a fur- 
ther and fatal bleeding of Germany. But for a 
man like Hitler and his party there was no such 
possibility of reaching peace. Who could have any 
trust in his loyalty to treaties? Thus there arose 
the terrible situation that we could not help seeing 
our cities destroyed, and millions of combatant and 
non-combatant fellow-countrymen sent to death, 
merely in order to prolong the lifetime of a party 
which was doomed to perish anyway. 


All now depends on our life turning to its inner- 








most springs. How many of the younger generation, 
when alone with me, have confessed in all these years 
that they longed for such a turn, for sincerity, truth 
and inner cleanliness. Yet, there is still a young 
generation in Germany upon which we can set our 
hopes. They will feel at home again in our churches 
and not only for the purpose of listening there to 
Bach and Beethoven. They want to go back to all 





the shrines of our nobler past, to Kant and Goethe, 
to Duerer and Thoma. Manifold are the ways by 
which the divine and eternal can be brought back 
into our lives. And precisely the German mind has 
helped to pave these ways, in all their variety, for 
the occidental world. Let us now try anew! Per- 
haps our mission for the Christian occident has not 
yet ended! 


The Christian’s Cause 


JOHN C. BENNETT 


UNIVERSITY student said recently: “The 
trouble with Christians is that they have no 
cause.” That comment has haunted me ever since. 
One superficial meaning of it might be that since 
Christians are the majority group and Christian 
students and professors among the more comfortable 
members of the majority group, they can take life 
with more complacency than others. Christians in 
this respect might seem to an observer to be very 
different from those Jews who give themselves with 
passionate devotion to Zionism as the one hope for 
their race in the time of its agony. 

There is, however, a much deeper reason for sug- 
gesting that Christians do not have a cause. It is 
the fact that Christians cannot identify the Kingdom 
of God, or their cause, in an absolute way with any 
human program. To the single-minded devotee of 
a particular human cause, especially of a political 
cause, the Christian may often seem too critical, too 
detached, perhaps a little unstable. 

In so far as he is a Christian he will not be able to 
see in any political program the final solution of the 
human problem. He will reject the idea that God’s 
purpose can be fully identified with any human 
institution or program. He will see how morally 
insecure any such institution or program is, how 
morally mixed its representatives are, beginning with 
himself. Lincoln in the midst of the Civil War 
showed extraordinary insight when he said: “In 
the present Civil War it is quite possible that God’s 
purpose is something different from the purpose of 
either party.” That did not undermine his resolu- 
tion to win the war. 

One of the most tantalizing things about the Chris- 
tian in this connection is that he has a sense of 
solidarity with his opponents and enemies. At this 
point there is now a noticeable difference between 
the Church and the world. Where men are think- 
ing under distinctively Christian influence they have 
a different attitude toward the people of enemy na- 
tions than is true of the secular world. At this 
moment in America I see two groups that are con- 
trolled chiefly by secular assumptions. One is made 
up of the people who never did hate Fascism, who 


always had a degree of sympathy for Fascism as 
opposed to Communism. They often take a lenient 
view of enemy nations because they were somewhat 
blind to the horror of Fascism. The other group 
is made up of those who have long been profoundly 
indignant against Fascism in its various forms, but 
now they are unable to discern the many shades of 
guilt among the people of Germany and Japan. They 
do not see the difference between moral corruption 
and behavior that comes from having lived for years 
behind walls of censorship, with a background of 
natural patriotism. An extreme example of this un- 
discriminating attitude is a remark made casually 
by a competent reporter, who had been in Germany 
for some time, to the effect that Niemoller is just 
another kind of Nazi. 

In contrast to both of those groups there has de- 
veloped within the orbit of the Church a group of 
people who are anti-Fascist, but who refuse to gen- 
eralize about the Germans and the Japanese. They 
have expected to find fellow Christians among them, 
with whom they can become reconciled. They be- 
lieve that there is a real common guilt shared in 
varying degrees by all nations that had power be- 
tween the wars. They regard the welfare of the 
people against whom they have fought as involving 
an inescapable obligation for them as Christians now. 

Is it correct that the Christian has no cause in 
view of this difficulty in taking sides absolutely with 
any who are partisans of a political program? 

I believe that we can gain essential insight for 
answering this question if we examine the meaning 
of the Kingdom of God, which is usually regarded 
as the Christian’s cause. What did Jesus mean when 
he said: “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God’? 

If we go to the New Testament scholars for an 
answer, the first effect is confusion. We discover 
that scholars of equal standing come to conclusions 
that at first seem mutually exclusive. There is one 
point on which most of them seem agreed. It is 
the conviction that the Kingdom of God cannot be 
thought of as a new political order that is to come 
as a result of the extension of existing processes in 
history. This conviction among students of the New 
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Testament fits the judgment that recent events have 
forced upon our generation. There is a great gulf 
betweer. what is possible for us to believe about the 
future, and what seemed natural for very wise men 
to think in 1912. Walter Rauschebusch was no un- 
critical utopian. He saw that evil is stubborn in 
human history and he promised no easy or final vic- 
tory over it. But he was able to say in 1912, “the 
largest and hardest part of the work of Christianizing 
the social order has been done.” Now we know 
that the gains that seemed so secure in the years 
just before the first World War were very pre- 
carious, that some of them have been lost, and 
that threats to civilization that were then beyond 
imagination harrass us. It is still possible to make 
definite advances. We need not be fatalists or pes- 
simists about the future. There are grounds for 
hope that humanity, driven by necessity and drawn 
by dreams of a better world, will find solutions for 
its most urgent problems. But the more sober view 
of the future, that is now natural to us, is con- 
sistent with the interpretation of the Kingdom of 
God that sees in it far more than a future stage in 
the progress of civilization. 


I said that the first effect of consulting the New 
Testament scholars about the Kingdom of God would 
be confusion, but this confusion may be the beginning 
of wisdom, if it helps us to realize how many sided 
the Kingdom was for Jesus. There were for him, 
and there should be for us, three aspects of the 
Kingdom. To understand them is to understand 
what the Christian’s cause is. 


The first meaning of the Kingdom of God is the 
rule of God in the world—now and always. It is a 
reality in so far as men acknowledge God as king and 
seek to do his will. There is also a sense in which 
the Kingdom of God is present in the vindication of 
God’s righteousness, through those events which we 
interpret as divine judgment upon man’s disobedi- 
ence. The core of this idea of the Kingdom is seen 
in the petition, “Thy Kingdom Come” which is, as 
T. W. Manson says, the equivalent of the words 
that follow, “Thy will be done.” 

If we think of the Kingdom of God in this way, 
we need not ask if it is present or future, possible 
or impossible in history. It is real now and it 
can be extended far beyond its present limits. We 
seek the Kingdom just in so far as we try to under- 
stand and obey God’s will for us, for our nation, for 
our generation. 

In practical terms, this idea of the Kingdom means 
that while no human program or institution is the 
Kingdom of God we must serve the Kingdom 
through human programs and institutions. It is 
not difficult to say what the broad objectives of the 
Kingdom are for us. They are moral necessities 
without which no decent order among men is pos- 
sible. As illustrations only, I suggest the following 


objectives of the Kingdom now: the restoration of 
cooperation among the great nations in order to 
prevent a third World War; the development of 
world organization to control the use of atomic 
power without creating a tyranny in the process ; the 
discovery of a way of preventing mass unemploy- 
ment that would bring misery to its victims and 
threaten the institutions of freedom; the raising of 
minority races to a position of equal citizenship and 
equal opportunity, and to free them from the humilia- 
tions that accompany segregation. Unless we make 
real advances toward these goals a paralyzing cyni- 
cism or despair will descend upon the souls of mil- 
lions. No one of those objectives is a mere ideal 
or a utopian dream. They are all necessities if we 
are not to drift to disaster and most of us know it. 
The atomic bomb has had the effect of reducing 
almost to zero the margins of safety when we trifle 
with these objectives. 


The Kingdom means these objectives to us, but 
the realization of all of them would not be the es- 
tablishment of the Kingdom in its fullness. If the 
objectives are easily stated the methods by which we 
should secure them create great difficulties. Here 
we can go wrong. There is no conclusive Chris- 
tian guidance that can determine for us through 
what legislation, institutions or parties we should 
work. Sometimes the Church gives a kind of col- 
lective guidance, when it says as the chief organs of 
American Protestantism said in effect about the 
San Francisco Charter: “this is the best available 
step forward, and to reject would be a calamitous 
step backward.” But even that kind of guidance 
was rejected by some very conscientious Christians. 
Each one of us must look for his own task; he must 
use his judgment to select the best instruments with 
which to work. Definite Christian guidance is found 
chiefly in two directions: in the clarifying of the ob- 
jectives and in the religious discipline that cleanses 
the mind of the kind of bias that distorts judgment. 
How serious the bias by the economic interest of the 
group to which one belongs may become, is seen in 
the results of a recent Gallup Poll on President Tru- 
man’s proposal for $25 weekly unemployment pay- 
ment on a national basis. The answers in the main 
fitted what each group might expect to gain for itself 
from that measure. (Manual workers, 61% for and 
25% against—with others not sure; farmers, 28% 
for and 55% against; business and professional 
group, 34% for and 57% against; white collar 
group, 42% for and 45% against.) The kind of 
Christian discipline to which I refer should correct 
those factors in a judgment of that kind which are 
purely the result of narrow interest. 


As we choose methods we can go wrong. We can 
regard our Christian objectives with certainty, but 
the methods by which they are achieved must always 
be made subject to correction. Methods, objectives 








and the Kingdom—these are three levels of certainty. 
It is one of our unending Christian responsibilities 
to keep the less certain level under the criticism of 
the more certain. 


The second meaning of the Kingdom is, that with 
the coming of Jesus himself into the world, a new 
order in history was already begun. Professor Har- 
old Dodd has come to interpret the Kingdom en- 
tirely in terms of this second meaning. It is possi- 
ble to recognize its validity without assuming that 
it excludes all other interpretations. Jesus meant 
something of this sort when he said: “But if I with 
the finger of God cast out devils, then is the King- 
dom of God come upon you,” or when he said: 
‘Neither shall they say, Lo here! or, lo there! for 
behold the Kingdom of God is within you (or 
among you).” 


The Catholic forms of Christianity stress this in- 
terpretation of the Kingdom for they see it embodied 
in the institution of the Church. To make this iden- 
tification of the Church and the Kingdom is to pre- 
pare the way for great distortions. The Church at 
best is an earthen vessel that carries a great treasure 
and it is a decisive error to confuse the vessel and 
the treasure. But there is much truth in this type of 
interpretation if we avoid, as Professor Dodd does, 
the identification of the Kingdom and the institution 
of Church. 


What can be said is that since the life and death 
and resurrection of Christ, new energies and influ- 
ences have been present within the orbit of the 
Church. It is possible to get a fresh view of what 
is involved if we compare Christianity with Com- 
munism at this point. Communists and their sympa- 
thizers believe that the decisive event in human his- 
tory was the Russian revolution. As a result of the 
revolution there are new powers and new possibili- 
ties available to all humanity that did not exist 
before. Now Christians have a view which is in 
form quite similar because they too point to a de- 
cisive event in history—the victory of Christ over 
evil and death that is represented by the resurrec- 
tion. Catholic Christians locate the center of the 
new energies in the institution of the Church much 
as Communists find the center of new energies in the 
Soviet Union. (The Kremlin and the Vatican are 
in form quite similar and that is one reason that 
they are so hostile to each other.) 


Protestants will always be vagyer and more re- 
served in locating the movements which embody the 
power of God that works through Christ, but they 
too can serve the Kingdom through the Church. 
The Church can mediate strength and healing from 
God through its worship and through its pastoral 
ministry to countless persons now, in the world as 
it is. The Church can become a source of a new 
spirit within civilization. To participate in the work 





of the Church at either point is to seek the Kingdom 
of God. 


The third meaning of the Kingdom of God is 
that it refers to the ultimate consummation of God’s 
purpose for mankind. It is this aspect of the King- 
dom that is stressed by those scholars who are chiefly 
impressed by the sayings of Jesus about a future 
Kingdom that is to come at the end of history. This 
aspect of the expectation of the Kingdom is sur- 
rounded by much that is difficult for us. For one 
thing it is an expectation, the fulfillment of which 
has been indefinitely postponed, though in the early 
years of the Church it seemed very near. 

This third meaning of the Kingdom is important 
for us in two ways. It carries for us the ideal stand- 
ard by which the work for the Kingdom in the first 
two senses, in the Church and in the world, is to be 
judged. It keeps before us the inexhaustible, tran- 
scendent purpose that prevents us from imagining 
that any human order is the Kingdom in its fullness. 

Even more significant at this moment is the fact 
that we have here the expression of faith in God as 
the final victor within his creation. Today we live 


_ haunted by fear that our civilization may be de- 


stroyed ; not merely civilization as a network of in- 
stitutions, but also large populations. What we fear 
for ourselves is a reality for millions who still exist 
amidst the ruins of their cities or who wander with- 
out homes and without the prospect of any secure 
social structure in which they may live. Faith in 
God means faith that even within the worst that can 
happen there are intimations of his mercy. Faith 
in God means that even beyond the worst that can 
happen in this world there is a new order of life in 
which God’s glory is manifested and his love em- 
bodied. An individual who faces death in the light 
of Christian faith has this hope. A people that sees 
all the temporal things that gave meaning and sta- 
bility to their lives disappear, can have this hope. 
This can be a hope for us that will prevent panic. 
It must never cancel the kind of fear that drives us 
to find a solution of our problems, but it means that 
whatever happens we can still go on with faith 
stronger than fear. What is sure is that God rules 
and that his rule will not be overthrown by our sins 
and failures. 


One of the temptations of the Christian is to em- 
phasize one of these aspects of the Kingdom at the 
expense of the others. But they must be held to- 
gether. They are, taken together, the Christian’s 
cause. 





We are glad to report that our first appeal for 
the Dietrich Bonhoeffer Fund has already yielded 
$377.00 We are sure that this is only the begin- 
ning and that many more gifts for the fund will 
be received. 
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The World Church News and Notes 


Open New Building Assigned to 
Russian Orthodox Theological Academy 


Formal opening was announced from Moscow of the 
new building assigned to the Russian Orthodox Theo- 
logical Academy in the Novodevichi Monastery. The 
first lectures were held after the chanting of festive 
hymns by faculty, students, and a large gathering of 
Orthodox clergy. 

The academy, highest school of theological training 
in the Russian Church, will function on a full scale in 
a few weeks after repair work has been completed. 


(RNS) 


Dutch Church Leaders Ask Justice 
For Political Prisoners 


A joint statement from the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
and Protestant leaders was read in all churches in the 
Netherlands, according to the Tablet, Catholic Weekly 
in London. 

The statement, which continued a tradition of joint 
action developed during the German occupation, asked 
the nation to be guided by principles of justice when 
dealing with political prisoners. 

The church leaders warned against hatred or revenge, 
asserting that “the nation must show by its attitude 
toward political prisoners and their children that it is 
not affected by the evil German spirit. While strictly 
observing principles of justice, the nation will also 
observe the Christian principle of mercy.” (RNS) 


Predicts Full-Time Industrial Chaplains 
To Be Engaged in Scotland 


Belief that industrial chaplains will be engaged on a 
full-time basis in the near future was expressed before 
the Church of Scotland Synod of Lothian and Tweeds- 
dale by the Rev. Stewart Thomson, an industrial chap- 
lain. 

Pointing out that there are now 250 industrial chap- 
lains in Scotland, he said it would be a “great misfor- 
tune” if the chaplains were regarded as “tools of em- 
ployers or agitators for workers.” He expressed the 
hope that the chaplains would be given the opportunity 
to work on actual industrial production, and to share 
the experiences of the workers as fully as military 
chaplains shared the experiences of troops. 

Chaplain Thomson divided workers into three classes 
—a minority of real Christians who are the backbone 
of the chaplain’s work, a smaller minority bitterly op- 
posed to the church and who describe it as “an or- 
ganized racket to give soft jobs to ministers,” and the 
great majority who like other people in the streets, 
homes, and services are “just indifferent.” (RNS) 


Church Schools Face Confiscation 
In Czechoslovakia 
A major political issue has developed in Czechoslo- 


vakia over a Communist-supported bill to confiscate 
Roman Catholic parochial and other private schools. 


Final decision rests with President Eduard Benes, who 
is reported to have promised he will not sign the bill if 
two political parties can be found who clearly oppose 
the measure. 

The bill provides for confiscation of all private and 
denominational kindergartens, grammar and _ high 
schools. Parochial schools represent 7 per cent of all 
schools in the country. 

Only party which so far has taken a definite stand 
against the school bill is the People’s Party, a revival 
of the former Catholic Party. Opposition to the bill 
may come from the Slovakian Democratic Party, at 
present largely controlled by Protestants, who also have 
church schools. 

The Slovak government, whose seat is in Bratislava, 
and which acts virtually independently of the central 
government in Prague, has already closed Catholic 
schools, but some may be reopened in deference to ob- 
jections by Democratic Party leaders. In Prague, the 
Ministry of Education, headed by Zdenek Nejedly, a 
Communist, ordered four Catholic schools by telephone 
to close their doors, but this action brought a strong 
protest by school authorities and parents, and the 
schools are continuing their work. 

According to informed observers, the Prague inci- 
dent was intended as a test of Communist strength. 
Communists also control the Ministeries of Propaganda, 
Interior and War, and have sought to win public sup- 
port for plans such as the confiscation of private 
schools. (RNS) 


Christian Youth Movements Launch 
Extensive Program in Czechoslovakia 


Side by side with a state youth movement that is 
largely in the hands of Communists and Socialists, the 
YMCA, the YWCA, and the Student Christian Move- 
ment are launching an extensive program to win the 
young people of Czechoslovakia. 

While the emphasis of the Christian youth groups is 
on moral and religious training, the Czech Youth Union 
stresses political and national training, and it is pos- 
sible that membership in the state-controlled body may 
be made compulsory. 

Newly-elected president of the Student Christian 
Movement is Prof. Joseph L. Hromadka, who for the 
past few years has been on the faculty of Princeton 
Theological Seminary in the U. S., and has been study- 
ing conditions in Europe for about four months. 

“Naturally, there might be stiff competition with the 
state youth movement,” Dr. Hromadka said, “but we 
have full confidence in the longing of the human heart 
for religious values, for the absolute and eternal. This 
longing which we can satisfy, the state youth organi- 
zation cannot.” 

Declaring that “our future depends on our own dy- 
namism and inspiration,” he added that “we don’t know 
how dynamic the state youth might turn out to be, but 
a dynamic state youth organization, by enlivening the 
atmosphere, might not be detrimental to our own goals.” 


(RNS) 
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Bishop Wurm Scores Allied 
“Retribution” Attitude 


Charges that entire German populations are being 
“subjected to the harshest retribution,” were made by 
Bishop Theophil Wurm, head of the Evangelical Church 
of Germany, in a letter to Dr. G. K. A. Bell, Anglican 
Bishop of Chichester. 

Bishop Wurm asked whether it is necessary once 
again in history “that victorious powers come to be in- 
fested by the spirit of those they have vanquished.” 

“Was it not possible,” he suggested, “to take pre- 
ventive measures in order to save innocent women and 
children from ghastly misery? Was it really necessary 
to proceed in such a manner that the war propaganda 
of (Joseph) Goebbels seemed to be vindicated ?” 

Revalling the pledge by leading Allied statesmen at 
Teheran that “we will not rest until we have won the 
victory over tyranny for freedom and tolerance,” Bishop 
Wurm wrote: 

“How we long to see this pledge redeemed! The 
future destiny of the human race will be determined by 
the outcome of the struggle between the heathen spirit 
of revenge and the Christian spirit of mercy and for- 
giveness. Which will prevail? 
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“The spirit of forgiveness won the day in 1815, after 
Europe had been freed from enslavement endured for 
20 years under Napoleon. A peace was made which 
respected the integrity of France proper. The spirit of 
forgiveness did not prevail in 1918-19. Today whole 
German populations are subjected to the harshest retri- 
bution.” (RNS) 


Germans Urged to Observe 
Day of Penance 


An appeal to cleanse “our personal and public lives” 
has been made by the Brandenburg Synod of the Evan- 
gelical Church of Germany which urged special em- 
phasis this year on Busstag, traditional day of penance 
in Germany, to be observed November 21. 

“We Germans,” the message said, “have removed the 
Ten Commandments from our public life and have 
acted contrary to the Law of God. Now we are reap- 
ing the consequences of our deeds. We have become a 
godless, outlawed people. But God’s Word also calls 
us to the cleansing of our personal and public lives. 

“All the innocent blood shed cries to God against us, 
all the blasphemy against His holy name, all the inhu- 
manities which took place in our midst, especially 
against the Jews.” (RNS) 


Tito Attacks Catholic 
Hierarchy of Jugoslavia 


Marshal Tito, premier of Jugoslavia, has published 
an open letter from Belgrade, charging that the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy is “deeply hostile toward the new 
federated Jugoslavia.” 

His statement, which appeared in The Voice, official 
organ of the Jugoslav National Front, was in reply to a 
recent pastoral letter signed by all bishops in the coun- 
try. 

The bishops had protested religious persecutions which 
allegedly have taken place throughout the country, com- 
plaining especially against “false accusations” of war 
guilt crimes which had been made against ecclesiastics. 
The hierarchy urged that an impartial international 
commission be formed to conduct trials of persons ac- 
cused as war criminals. 

“The enemies of the Catholic Church,” the pastoral 
stated, “being also the followers of materialistic com- 
munism, which the entire Croatian nation with one as- 
sent rejects, have in our Croatia, exterminated with fire 
and sword priests and the more eminent of the faith- 
ful.” (RNS) 





"Christianity and Crisis” as a Christmas Gift 


Have you thought of sending our journal to 
one of your friends as a Christmas gift? Many 
of our readers and friends have done so in pre- 
vious years. 

Send us a dollar for each such Christmas sub- 
scription and we will send your friends a notice 
at Christmastime informing them of the gift. 
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